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semi-patriarchal, semi-feudal form of life (Azerbaijan, the Crimea., etc) "^ Thus the average Russian bureaucrat, or even Liberal, might discuss the problems of many of the non-Russian peoples of the Empire in the same way as other bureaucrats or Liberals are accustomed to approach the problems ofci colonial " peoples elsewhere. It was indeed making a rather artificial distinction to deny the colonial character of the major part of the Tsarist empire on the mere ground that not the high seas but only the Urals and the Southern deserts separated it from the motherland, and that, in the absence of any kind of self-government in the motherland itself, both were administered in the same bureaucratic-absolutist way. But it may be that this fact made the final solution of the problem easier.
On the other hand, the ruling nation in Tsarist Russia had no such clear advantage in economic and cultural development as the Austrian Germans had, for example, over the Czechs, Magyars or Italians. Quite apart from irrational prejudices as to the supposed advantages of Western- in comparison with Eastern-Byzantine civilisation, the average Polish or Finnish nationalist had good reason to complain of Russian rule as exploiting the economically more highly developed territories for the sake of preserving a backward regime at the centre.
In consequence, at least four different types of national movements other than Great-Russian may be distinguished in Tsarist Russia :
(i) The movements of nations incorporated comparatively recently into the Empire, with an unbroken cultural record of their own, and at a stage of economic development (though, achieved only during the incorporation) that was not backward in comparison with that of the Great-Russian territories (Poland, Finland). In such cases secession from the Empire was a practical issue.
(ii) The movements of nations with a long and important cultural record of their own, which had been interrupted by political subjection, in most cases not to the Tsarist empire itself, but to its Polish or Tatar predecessors. These nations were in a position analogous to that of the awakening cc unhistoric nationalities " in Austria. They were to be found in the west (Ukraine, Baltic), and in the centre (Volga Tatars) as well as in the south-east (Georgia, Armenia, Turkestan) of the Tsarist empire. In the Central Asian protectorates of Bokhara and 1 Stalin, op. cit. (Appendix), pp. 246-7.